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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



George Herbert Locke. 



The sober-minded business man of today looks for results and listens but 

indifferently to one who endeavors to demonstrate theoretically the value of a new 

method. The question of whether it will work economically and 

an A ttractive efficiently is uppermost in his mind, followed closely by the almost 

and Sensible equally important one of whether there will be a market for the 
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the Value of product. In these days of glib promoters who can demonstrate 
manual training the possibility of extracting gold from salt water so that even the 
New England Yankee loses his head and parts with his money, 
that which is new must prove pretty conclusively its right before it can be allowed 
to supersede the old and tried. As has often been remarked in these pages, edu- 
cation does not differ materially from business, and it too has suffered from the 
glibness of promotion. Instead of men having ideas, and examining these ideas 
with a view to rational experimentation before adoption, the ideas take possession 
of the men, and what had in it much of promise, had the analysis been made and 
the defects removed or amended, becomes a fad and easily assailable on account 
of these deficiencies. 

The friends of a movement are often its worst enemies. The unthinking 
person carried away by the impulse of the moment, having a superabundance of 
faith, but with no sufficient reasons for that faith, exposes the movement to ridicule, 
and thus injures the cause which he in good faith is trying to aid. Manual 
Training is one of the latest sufferers in this way, and therefore it is with genuine 
pleasure that one reads Booker Washington's latest book, Working With the 
Hands, the simple recital of the upbuilding and development at Tuskegee. The 
person who seeks the philosophical principles will find them simply and clearly 
explained and he who looks for "tangible results" will find them equally apparent 
The keynote of this whole movement which has attracted attention the world over 
is found in the first chapter, where he tells of a so-called "rich and exacting per- 
sonage" for whom he worked when a boy and who taught him the value of work 
exactly done. Her treatment of him reminds one of Kipling's training of "The 
'Eathen" who is constantly reminded to 

Keep away from dirtiness, keep away from mess, 
Keep away from doin' things, rather more or less. 

The young Washington worked hard, but had to go over the job a number of 
times before he satisfied his exacting employer. But he had never dreamed that 
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a bit of work could look as well, nor had he imagined that so much thought was 
necessary to the successful completion of a bit of manual work. As he says: 

When I saw that all this was a creation of my own hands my whole nature began 
to change. I felt a self-respect, an encouragement, and a satisfaction that I had never 
before enjoyed or thought possible. Above all else, I had acquired a new confidence 

in my ability actually to do things and to do them well As I began to reap 

satisfaction from the works of my hands, I found myself planning over night how to 
gain success in the next day's efforts. 

When he took up his life work at Tuskegee he faced these questions: What 
can these young men and women find to do when they return to their homes? 
What are the industries in which they and their parents have been supporting 
themselves ? Washington went to work in downright earnest to see what could 
be done in the way of teaching the intelligent use of hands and brains on the 
farm, not by theorizing, but by practical effort. The story of Tuskegee is but the 
development of this ideal under changing conditions, under many early discour- 
agements, but emerging at length in triumph. 

Washington's philosophy and method may be illustrated by a citation from 
the chapter A Battle Against Prejudice in which he says: 

My first effort was to try to help the masses through the medium of the thing that 
was nearest to them, and in which they had the most vital and practical interest. I 
knew that if we could teach a man's son to raise forty bushels of corn on an acre of 
ground which had before produced but twenty bushels, and if he could be taught to 
raise this corn with less labor than before, we should gain the confidence and sympathy 
of that boy's father at once. 

There is a grim humor and a deal of common-sense in Washington's applica- 
tion of this doctrine to the missionary work of our churches: 

In this connection I have often thought that missionaries in foreign countries 
would make greater progress if at first more emphasis were placed upon the industrial 
and material side than upon the purely spiritual side of education. Almost any 
heathen family would, I believe, appreciate at once the difference between a shack and 
a comfortable house, while it might require years to make them appreciate the truths 
of the Bible. Through the medium of the home the heart might be reached. Not 
long ago I was asked by a missionary who was going into a foreign field what, in my 
opinion, he ought to teach the people, and how he ought to begin. I asked him what 
the principal occupation of the people was among whom he was going, and he replied 
that it was the raising of sheep. I advised him, then, to begin his missionary work, 
by teaching the people how to raise more sheep than they were raising and better sheep, 
and said that I thought the people would soon decide that a man who could excel 
them in the raising of sheep might also excel them in the matter of religion, and that 
thus the foundation for effectual mission work might be laid. 

Washington found in his school, just as we find in all our schools today, that 
the most stubborn of all difficulties in the way of educational development is the 
blind faith in books, and the feeling that books and school are almost synonymous 
terms. That this is very general may be seen from the fact that it formed the 
basis for a very satirical song in a recent comic opera where a number of young 
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girls recited some very ludicrous and impossible adventures, and when questioned 
showed their little schoolbooks and chanted: "We've read it in our books, and it 
must be so." 

But this method of manual training, this combination of brain and brawn, 
developed not only truthfulness, accuracy, and honesty, but it developed the idea 
of a common interest, and with the growth of a social ideal the work of real edu- 
cation becomes hopeful to those engaged in it. 

In such an institution as this there must be two kinds of students — those who 
spend most of the day at more less definite school work, and those who are charged 
with the responsibilities of the ever-growing manual interests outside, and who 
therefore must study in the evenings. Mr. Buttrick, who wrote in our September 
issue that earnest plea for the evening high school, will be pleased to hear that 
concerning the students in the evening school Washington says: 

A student who studies two hours a night and works with his hands ten hours 
during the day naturally covers less ground in the text-books than the day student; yet 
in real sound growth and the making of manhood I question whether the day student 
has much advantage over the student in a night school. There is an indescribable 
something about work with his hands that tends to develop a student's mind. The 
night-school students take up their studies with a degree of enthusiasm and alertness 
that is not equaled in the day classes. 

And so throughout this interesting book which tells of the daily life of this 
community of workers, the ideals and the practices governing the conduct of these 
sixteen hundred devoted persons, one may find inspiration and suggestion that will 
be of especial value to him if engaged in the teaching profession. We are living 
in a matter-of-fact age where the question asked of each of us is: "What have you 
done ?" We tire of the too numerous persons, even in the profession of teaching, 
who remind one of Tomlinson who, when asked on what grounds he expected to 
be allowed to enter heaven, said: 

This I have read in a book, 

And this was told to me, 

And this I have read that another man read 

Of a Prince in Muscovy. 

But the question was still asked: "What have you done?" Now, it is just this 
question that Washington has answered with his reasons for his action and a 
faithful record of the results. Hence the particular value of this book in this age. 

We have many ornamental libraries in this country, handsomely housed and 
equipped, but with so much beautiful machinery that the uninitiated entering the 

portals hesitates to touch anything for fear of disarranging the 
the report of a mecn anism and suffering reproof. The books safely stowed 
library away in the cold-looking stacks behind the forbidding desk, the 

mysterious card catalogue which seems to suggest that one's 
mind ought to be remade and classified according to some prevailing system, and 
the dethroned empresses at the desk who condescend to answer one's questions— 
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all these combine to discourage one from hoping to derive pleasure from the 
use of this mausoleum. The number of such libraries is growing less because 
the public is becoming alive to the fact that a public institution, supported by 
public money should be positively useful; it should not only afford information to 
those who are venturesome enough to ask it, but should publish useful informa- 
tion bearing upon current problems so that men will have their minds turned 
toward those things which are today of vital importance. We have too many 
institutions in our communities which are useful only to those who discover them, 
but concerning the purpose of which the general public knows little or nothing, 
because there is no effort on the part of the institutions themselves to define their 
functions and invite the public to share in their privileges. A catalogue is at best 
a dreary waste, but when a card catalogue is the only method of approach to the 
literature contained in a public library, there can be but little hope that the insti- 
tution will reach the very people who need it most. We ought to have most of 
our stackroom open to the public, or we ought to have a greater number of books 
accessible so that a person may wander among books and perhaps browse by the 
way. This may not commend itself to some of our librarians, who seem to be the 
embodiment of their own card-catalogue system, and who imagine themselves the 
owners of the books of which they are only the custodians. The ordinary citizen 
who goes to a public library has often a very vague idea of what he wants, and if 
he were permitted to wander among a lot of books, he might discover something 
that interested him, and the perusal of which would not only give him pleasure, 
but make him more valuable to himself and to others. It is an exceptional man 
who enters a library knowing exactly what he wants, just as it is the exceptional 
man who enters a store with a well-planned scheme of what he wishes. He 
looks around and finds many attractive things the existence of which he had 
not thought of, and the merchant who is a practical psychologist and has studied 
the situation arranges his wares in a tempting fashion. The world of business 
has many lessons which we ought to learn, and psychology is an ancient science 
in the practical world. 

The possibilities of the public library for civic usefulness is well illustrated by 
the latest report of Mr. J. C. Dana, the librarian of the public library in Newark, 
N. J. There are in this report so many interesting and sensible ways of promoting 
public interest, and of satisfying public, institutional, and personal wants, that we 
recommend it to our teachers who presumably have an interest in developing the 
public library in their own communities. The information desk has a place in 
this library where anyone unfamiliar with the workings of a catalogue, with 
books of reference or the indexes to periodicals, may receive prompt and kindly 
help. Near the desk is a special topic case where books on themes of current 
interest are gathered. There is also a small case of "Interesting Books" chosen 
from day to day from the main body of the library, and in other parts of the room 
one sees "One Hundred of the Best Novels," "One Hundred Interesting Biogra- 
phies," "New Books of the Past Two Months," "Books on Business," etc. This 
is a case of browsing in selected meadows. 
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The relation of this library to the community is illustrated very nicely by the 
qualities of leadership which the library assumes. It is not an institution which 
merely takes care of books, but it sets out distinctly to influence public opinion 
toward the best things, and to help the industrial as well as the more purely intel- 
lectual development of the community. From time to time the librarian issues 
short lists of books on practical Newark subjects — varnishes, tanning, printing 
arts, etc. A copy of each list is pasted inside the cover of every book mentioned 
in the list. An instance of the practical nature of this scheme is the relationship 
between the library and the business colleges of the city. There are four of these, 
with over two thousand students. The librarian prepared a carefully selected list 
of one hundred and fifty books on business, had copies printed, and circulated 
in the colleges, and thus has revealed to these students a vast mine of useful 
knowledge which otherwise would have remained undiscovered. 

The restrictions in borrowing books from a library have always been irksome 
to some readers, although necessary to the proper business management. Mr. 
Dana has adopted some very liberal provisions, and they seem to work out satis- 
factorily under his management. For instance, he allows anybody to have two 
books at a time, and as many more as he pleases, excepting recent novels, on con- 
dition that the borrower brings the books in person to the library once a month 
for renewal, and provided that no one else has asked for the books. It is found that 
this plan encourages some persons to pursue consecutive courses of study who 
might otherwise become discouraged, hampered by the many restrictions of the 
ordinary system of borrowing. 

The connection of the public library with the public schools is especially 
interesting to us. During last year 6,307 books were sent to thirty-seven different 
schools, passing directly from the class-room to the children, with a total circula- 
tion for the twelve months of 45,503. In this way the books chosen jointly by 
librarians and teachers are such as cultivate a taste for the best literature and are 
immediately available for use in the schools in a systematic manner. This method 
of distribution through the schools is the best that one could devise, were his 
object the greatest diffusion of reading matter in a community. The children 
are the best circulating mediums and advertisers, for they assert their claims to 
attention and explanation, and always with success. It is not uncommon for a 
teacher to receive a note from a parent asking if it is possible for the child to bring 
home next time a book which she has mentioned as being in the school library and 
which the parent would like to read. 

Mr. Dana has recognized the value of the pictorial element in education, and 
has taken thousands of illustrations, chiefly from periodicals, sorted them into 
classes, and placed them in manila folders. These collections are lent to schools 
for the purpose of illustrating history, mythology, nature-study, Arbor Day, 
Bird Day, etc. There have also been two loan exhibitions of pictures during the 
year, with an attendance of over sixty thousand persons. The building is certainly 
of real benefit to the community without regard to the library proper, for we read 
that during the year 261 meetings — charitable, educational, and social — were 
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held within its walls, and Mr. Dana hopes that out of this may be developed an 
institution which shall serve American cities as the home and focus of educat- 
tional, charitable, and civic work. 

One lays down this report with a sense of gratification that there are men who 
realize the possibilities in their professions, and who point out the way to the many 
thousands to whom the work is only a trade involving the mastery of details. 



